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skill of this artist in delineating the reflections and shadows of a 
metallic surface finds better scope in such a subject than in the 
copper kettles he has so often painted. He has shown that he can 
paint men as well as metals, in the figure of the young man who is 
engaged in rubbing up the armour. 

Lecomte Dunoy, whose 'Egyptian King,' with its fine effects of 
moonlight, attracts so many gazers in the new hall of the Luxem- 
bourg, has contributed two pictures to the Salon. The first, ' A 
Honeymoon at Venice,' shows a loving couple in gay mediasval at- 
tire, floating in a richly-decorated gondola on the bosom of a canal, 
under the rays of a moon as intense and silvery as those which 
light his Egyptian picture. His other painting is called 'The 
Dream of Cosrou.' A white-turbaned negro has sunk back in a 
sitting posture on his couch in the full ecstasy of an opium-smo- 



ker's paradise, while the curling smoke from his nargileh floats over- 
head, and assumes the outline of a young and lovely. woman smil- . 
ing down upon him. An original conception, and ably treated, 
though both pictures partake of the leading defects of this artist — 
a certain hardness of surface and dryness of colouring. 

Castiglione's two fine views of ' Haddon Hall ' and ' The Villa 
Frascati near Rome,' which I described in a former article, are 
among the recognised gems of the Salon. 

The sculpture' department, representing as it does a branch of 
Art in which the French are never very strong, presents scarcely 
any features of interest. Mercie's 'Gloria Victis,' which in plaster 
carried off the medal of honor last year, makes its reappearance this 
season in bronze. Carpeaux and Clesinger are represented merely 
by two or three unimportant busts. LuCY H. Hooper. 
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HE impressions received from a rapid inspection 
of over a thousand paintings are to be accepted, 
perhaps, with a certain degree of caution ; yet, on a 
review of the pictures now exhibiting in the Royal 
Academy, we find nothing to withdraw from our 
previous article on the subject, and only some ad- 
ditions to make. Already G. D. Leslie's best and 
most spirited contribution of the year, ' School Revisited,' has, in a 
way, become familiar to the public, through the engraving of the 
young town miss, who bears her honours so meekly in the original 
picture ; but there remain unnoticed two other works by the same 
artist in the exhibition, which are replete with beauty, and strongly 
impressed with that individuality of careful draughtsmanship, and 
soberness and delicacy of colouring, for which Mr. Leslie has be- 
come so widely and favourably known. ' The Path by the River ' 
and ' On the Banks of the Thames : A. D. 200,' are charming 
pieces of sky and water painting, representing studious or lovesick 
damsels, the one of the nineteenth, the other of the second cen- 
tury, dreaming away the time on the banks of the silvery Thames. 
The Romano-British lady is seatetT on the terrace of what we 
take to be a Roman villa of the period, with the silvery-bronze 
water of the thin, unpolluted river sweeping languidly past on its 
way to the sea. The osiers and the green foliage on the bank are 
bursting with freshness and beauty ; and the lady herself charms 
us with all those marked features of female loveliness which 
drew from the Roman pontiff of old the exclamation, that the 
British maidens of his time were not Angles but angels. ' The 
Path by the River ' may be viewed in these present days by the 
way wanderer who cares for the luxury of a summer-day's mean- 
dering in the meadows which skirt the Thames by Richmond. A 
painting of some importance in the first gallery, and which we 
were compelled to pass over in our last paper is, ' Pour les Pau- 
vres," by W. F. Yeames, N.R.A. In this we are introduced to a 
party of comely Sisters of Charity, who drag through the snow a 
rude sleigh, to collect from the affluent alms in kind. The story 
is carefully told, and can hardly fail to have an awakening influ- 
ence in the direction of charity ; but the artist's power of depict- 
ing snow is tame and spiritless by the side of the crispness and 
life observable in the frozen, feathery particles in Riviere's ' War- 
Time ' on the opposite side of the room. This is the more to be 
regretted, seeing that the whole composition would seem to de- 
pend upon the degree of vividness and force with which winter is 
presented to our view. Riviere's ' Last of the Garrison ' is, per- 
haps, the most telling of this artist's contributions, as 'War- 
Time ' (already noticed) is the most pathetic. A magnificent blood- 
hound lies wounded at the door of a noble mansion, which has 
evidently just been taken and pillaged. The unhinged, shot-riven 
door, the smouldering match of the musket, the debris of walls 
and roof, and the curis of pale smoke from the arras, tell of the 
^desperate resistance of the defenders, whose last, most gallant 
representative, in form of the noble hound, now lies a-dying. 



This painting is an admirable study from animal life, presented in 
very tragic surroundings. A scarcely less worthy example of the 
difficult art of interfusing humour, sentiment, and interest, into 
pictures of animals is to be found in J. A. Fitzgerald's ' Detected;' 
and here, again, a blood-hound is the prominent figure in the 
painting. Two unmistakable thieves, whose very looks bespeak 
knavish acts and deeds, are making off through the venerable 
cloisters of some ancient church, laden with the spoils of sacrile- 
gious plunder. Emerging from beneath an old doorway, they 
come upon the blood-hound, who has been patrolling the pre- 
cincts, and who asks them as plainly as dumb beast ever asked 
men anything, " Will you be good enough to tell me what brings 
you here, and to whom I have the honour of addressing myself.^ " 
The comical expression in the inqusitive side-glance of the dog, 
and the surprised, terror-stricken faces of the robbers, are excel- 
lently well done, and say much for the future of this artist. In 
the same direction of amusing, humorous painting, evidencing 
much skill in draughtsmanship and some power of landscape- 
painting on the part of the artist, we have to notice Mr. W. D. 
Sadler's ' Steady, Brother, steady ! ' Here we are introduced to 
the society of two genial brothers of the angle, brothers of the 
cowl, too, fishing in the grounds of a monastery. A sturdy monk, 
standing on a rustic bridge crossing a stream, has barely hooked 
by the nose a pike, who shows the strongest disposition to be off 
and away as fast as fins can carry him. Down in the rushes, knee- 
deep in slippery marsh and mud, an older and less excitable brother, 
seeing the inexperienced eagerness of the fisherman, which will 
surely result in the loss of the fish, with deprecatory gesture of 
one hand and using the landing-net with the other, exclaims, 
" Steady, brother, steady ! " The buriy, jovial-looking holder of 
the rod, with mouth screwed up and cheeks blown out with excite- 
ment, is going to fling line and fish overhead into the trees be- 
yond ; but the older fisherman, who has, doubtless, sent up many 
a basketful of speckled trout to the abbot's table, saves his friend 
from the misfortune by a word in season and a little timely assist- 
ance. The story is admirably told, and painted with considerable 
ability. This is Mr. Sadler's only contribution to the exhibition, 
which suggests that he has not yet even approached the charmed 
circle of associates ; but we have noticed many contributions from 
the studios of these, the more favoured undergraduates of the 
Academy, which are not by any means beyond the standard of 
excellence exhibited by this rising (and we hope studious) freshman. 
Humorous, and entirely void of vulgarity as all Mr. Marks's 
paintings are, is a picture representing two friends of the Eliza- 
bethan era, one of whom — 

"With laughter-crinkled visage, and with eye 
Sparkling with mirth's own light, the humourist 
Recounts the merry jest, too good to keep. — 
Possession burns him ; and he must impart 
To the first patient ear, or keen or dull, 
The quaint conceit that longs for auditor." 
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We may fancy the lane, hedged in with the flowers of sweet- 
smelling May, where the friends stand, to be somewhere within 
range of Windsor Forest. With foot on the first step of the stile, 
leading over into what are doubtless meadows of rich green grass, 
dotted with the golden cowslip and snow-white daisy, tiie " audi- 
tor " is caught by the buttonhole and is told the " merrie jeste " 
by the " humourist," whose eyes and face are brimful of fun and 
good-nature. This picture, like the ' Three Jolly Post-Boys,' by the 
same, noticed in our preceding article on the Academy, is bright, 
merry, and vivacious, and a charming study of landscape to boot. 
Wandering far away from the region of story-telling and fiction, 
to the truths and scenes of every-day life, we must find space to 
notice a life-like, full-length group of fresh-looking English girls 
by T. Saut, R.A., in the Great Room, which would be sure to 
attract a host of American admirers. Tlie ' Early Post ' repre- 
sents one of those scenes in the every-day country life of Eng- 
land's gentlefolk, on which American writers never seem tired of 
descanting. Three young ladies in white, fresh and pretty-looking 
as flowers in early spring, have just descended to the breakfast- 
parlor where the early post-bag lies on the table. With becoming 
female eagerness this is soon rifled of its contents, and one of the 
group reads to her friends the contents of what is, no doubt, ac- 
cording to feminine ideas of importance, the letter requiring the 
most and immediate attention. How important the missive is 
may be gathered from the faces of the young ladies themselves. 
These seem to tell us that the writer, whoever he is, " will be down 
by an early train, and has succeeded in persuading an old college- 
friend to come with him." We all know the effect of such intel- 
ligence on a circle of young ladies of bosom friendship in a coun- 
try-house, far away from the artificiality and studied sympathies 
of city-life. Mr. Saut has given us everything in his painting — 
youth, beauty, life, sympathy, a charming storj', and a very pleas- 
ing reminiscence of an English country-house, without our ever 
having been there. As an example of careful Art-work and pu- 
rity of tone in colouring, this composition of itself is excellent ; but, 
as an incident in every-day life depicted on canvas, it is one of the 
very best pictures in the Academy. Having by the force of female 
attractiveness been drawn somewhat away from the more labori- 
ous and sterner duties of criticism, it becomes us to speak here for 
a moment upon the valuable contributions furnished to the exhibi- 
tion this year by lady artists. Conspicuous among these, if we 
exclude Miss Thompson's ' Twenty-eighth Regiment at Quatre- 
Bras,' to which we have already referred, is ' The Poet's First 
Love ' by Mrs. E. M. Ward, wife of the Academician. This is an 
episode in child-life, painted with considerable artistic finish and 
care, and betokening many evidences of skill in the department of 
landscape-painting. The scene is one in the life of Hogg (the 
Ettrick Shepherd), who, it would appear, like other and more il- 
lustrious men who have preceded him, and as hundreds of others 
will do who succeed him, fell in love in very childhood. We will 
tell the story of the picture in Hogg's own words : He says : " When 
only eight years old I was sent out to a height. . . . with a rosy- 
cheeked maiden to herd a flock of new-weaned lambs. As she 
had no dog and I had an excellent one, I was ordered to keep close 
by her ; and Betty had nothing to do but sit and sew. . . . We 
dined together at a well, and after dinner I laid my head down on 
her lap, covered her bare feet with my plaid, and pretended to fall 
asleep. One day I heard her say to herself, ' Poor little laddie, he's 
joost tired to death,' and then I wept." The story is worth re- 
peating for sake of the picture, which, as we have said, is an 
attractive one, alike to the Art-connoisseur as to the ordinary spec- 
tator in the gallery. ' Hardly earned,' by another lady, a very 
rising young artist. Miss L. Starr, is a very pathetic and able study 
of a poor music-teacher, who, returning to her poor room worn 
out with fatigue, has fallen asleep. Here we have an old story 
repeated, and it is gratifying to find a lady engaged in telling it on 
behalf of the unfortunate of her own sex. Such pictures as these 
can hardly fail to have an awakening influence. We had marked 
Miss M. D. Mutrie's beautiful study of flowers in ' The Cottage- 
Window ' for insertion in our first paper, and even now are very 
reluctantly compelled to pass it over with but this brief record of 
admiration for it, as being one of the brightest and most truthful 
little studies from Nature in this year's exhibition. 

Mountains and plains, valleys and hills, rivers and streams, the 
far-off ocean and the inshore sea ; clouds dripping mist on heather- 



covered Scottish Highlands, and the sun shining fitfully beneath 
the wide-spreading foliage of Devonshire lanes ; fields laden with 
the brilliantly-golden corn of sunny August, and meadows rich in 
emerald green hues of early April ; tempest-torn rocks, sublime in 
their very barrenness (as in Vical Cole's wonderful painting of 
' Loch Scavaig, Isle of Skye,' or ' Spires and Steeples of the Chan- 
nel Islands washed by the Turquoise-tinted Sea,' as in Mr. Brett's 
brilliant painting of that name) ; all these physical differences, and 
such-like climatic variations common to the British Isles, depicted 
with a marvellous degree of vividness and force, and painted in 
many instances with almost photographic truth, are . presented to 
our view by English landscape-painters in the Royal Academy this 
year. The Academicians have done well to give no second place 
to the examples in that walk of Art in which Titian and Claude 
excelled, and in which Turner immortalised himself. And where 
would it be possible to find another more attractive ? We may have 
our fashions for the meretricious popular paintings of the day — such 
works of Art, pretty in their way, but leaving no lasting impres- 
sion, as are reproduced in tens of scores by the cheap engravers ; 
but the love for such works is changeable as Fashion herself, and 
varies, as the tide falls and rises, with the elevation or decline of 
Art in a country. The tendency of modern times is towards utili- 
tarianism. The natural beauties of countries are being swept away 
in the demand for modern improvements. Soon we shall have little 
left to us of those rare and beautiful spots in Old England, such as 
we have all delighted to look upon in pictures like ' The English 
Merry-Making in the Olden Time,' or, to quote from the catalogue 
of the present exhibition, and a subject familiar to many readers of 
this paper, as we may study in the unexceptionally lovely slopes 
of ' Richmond Hill.' If life be short and Art long, it were surely 
better that she should expend herself in illustrating the beauties of 
Nature, than that Life should be spent in studying the mere con- 
ceptions of man's vain creation. It is therefore with something 
more than a feeling of gratitude that we have noticed in this year's 
exhibition the many excellent evidences of skill on the part of Eng- 
lish artists in this department of painting. It augurs well for the 
future of British Art, and says more for the influence of the Royal 
Academy. We have been compelled to pass over without notice a 
vast number of pictures which really deserve it, notably among them 
the many very able contributions of the portrait-painters, of whom 
Messrs. Oulers, Watts, Orchardson, and Archer, may be said to be 
the foremost representatives. With the Art-work of such painters 
as Calderon, E. Armitage, Alfred Hunt, Pettie, Pickersgill, the 
Levinells, Dobson, Charles Landseer, and Hart, yet remaining to 
be noticed, and which we are obliged to pass by, it may be inferred 
how difficult has been our task to jot down in a few random notes 
the many and varied excellences of even the prominent pictures in 
this year's exhibition. Of the water-colours, of which there is a 
goodly show, it would be hardly possible to find more meritorious 
examples than those exhibited by F. WiUiamson, ' On Hambledon 
Common,' a perfect gem in the way of landscape; by W. F. 
Stocks, Redgrave, Dobson, and Ward, Academicians ; Messrs. S. 
T. Whiteford (who sends two charming flower-studies), J. B. 
Hardy, never seen to better advantage than in ' Dutch Pinks leav- 
ing for the Dogger Bank;' E. G. Dalziel, Bannatyne, and Mes- 
dames Martineau, Squire, Kempe, and Stillman. Pausing a 
moment in our haphazard course, and with a word of respectful 
apology for being compelled to do an act of simple justice to a 
painstaking artist, at the great risk we fear of wearying the reader, 
we step from the Water-Colour Gallery back to the gallery we 
have just left, to drag from its hiding-place a painting of rare merit. 
Rather commonplace is the subject, and not perhaps attractive 
to many ; but treated with such consummate ability and skill as 
to deserve at least brief mention in this paper. ' Flowers, Fruits, 
and Vases,' by J. Robie, in Gallery X., is a study of raspberries, 
roses, and Wedgwood-ware. The raspberries are so cool-looking 
and luscious as to seem to have been just plucked from the garden 
and spread upon the table for immediate eating ; the roses so dew- 
covered, sweet-scented, and lovely, as to suggest the belief that the 
originals could not possibly have been more beautiful ; the Wedg- 
wood vases are of a kind that would, but little more than a twelve- 
month since, before he discarded Art for the less attractive paths of 
literature, have made the soul of the right honourable gentleman, 
the ex-Prime Minister of England, cry out for very joy at the 
thought of becoming possessed of such admirable examples of 
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Wedgwood's art. Mr. Robie must have studied raspberries witli 
the full force of four out of his five senses. He has watched the 
rich bloom on the crimson fruit come and go, until his eyes hav,e 
become tired with studying the changes wrought by purple upon 
crimson. He must have tasted the fruit, and plucked it from its 
hiding-place beneath the prickly leaves before breakfast, to have 
been capable of thoroughly appreciating the judicious combination 
of juiciness and colour which he gives to the fruit in the picture. 
And he must have possessed himself of some subtile means of 
making imagination reality, for we unmistakably catch the smell 
of raspberries as we pause before his painting. As a careful and 
exact study of fruit and flowers, this picture is not to be matched 
in the Academy. From fruit and flowers it seems but a step to 
orange-blossoms and satin, and would that we could treat ' The 
Wedding-Dress ' (F. D. Hardy) with all that cheerful respect it 
deserves. But orange-blossom and satin are not always typical of 
unalloyed happiness and pleasure, as we may learn from the fol- 
lowing pathetic lines of Hood : 

"And oh ! those maidens young, 

Who wrought in that dreary room, 
With figures drooping and spectres thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom." 

We heartily commend this picture to the notice of some Society 
for relieving Distressed Needlewomen, not with the view of miti- 
gating the distress brought about by want of work, but the ill- 
health, suffering, and ultimate want constantly being provoked by 
too much of it. And, as there are quite as many ladies interested 
in such subjects on the American as on the English side of the 
Atlantic, we take leave to print the number this picture bears in 
the catalogue, which is No. 1 177. And, to enforce a suitable moral 



from the foregoing, we would refer to a painting of some impor- 
tance by W. C. Symons, hanging in another gallery. An aged 
monk drops wearily down on to a bench at the foot of the steps 
leading to the chapel of his monastery. He is a very old man, yet 
to the hour of his death he has added works to his faith. He has 
been away on the ordinary service of the monastery, doing his 
share of the labour of the day, and has just reached home heavily 
laden with the contributions in kind gathered from the charitable 
of the neighbourhood. Zeal in doing his duty has told upon the 
good old man, and the cord is about to snap which bound him to 
life. ' In Hora Mortis ' (which is the appropriate title of the pic- 
ture) he is permitted to say : " I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith : henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness " — (2 Timothy iv. 7, 8). 
The old man is dying, and the good monks his brothers are com- 
ing down the chapel-steps to administer the sacrament of extreme 
unction. 

In drawing these remarks to a close, we must be content with 
merely briefly mentioning the works of leading interest for us in the 
Sculpture Gallery. Foremost among these are Marshall Wood's 
' Her Majesty the Queen ' in marble, executed for the Parliament- 
house of Toronto, wrought in this artist's usual careful and fin- 
ished style ; and a bronze bust of ' Stonewall Jackson,' by the 
late J. S. Foley, R.A., " Presented by F'riends in Great Britain to 
Virginia." We had hoped to see more work from American ar- 
tists in the galleries of Burlington House ; but, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Bradford's ' Panther in the Ice,' and a very spirited 
study of sea and sky by Mr. W. T. Richards, of Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, there is not another contribution from our American 
studios. 

Chas. E. Pascoe. 
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HE works of art ordered by Congress during the 
past session are exclusively sculptural, as follows : 
An,equestrian statue of General Nathaniel Greene, 
by H. K. Brown, in bronze, $50,000 ; pedestrian 
statue of Admiral Farragut, by Miss Vinnie Ream, 
in bronze, $20,000 ; pedestrian statue of General 
Baker, by Horatio Stone, in marble, |io,ooo; 
bust of Chief-Justice Salmon P. Chase, by Thomas Jones, in marble, 
$1,000. Of these artists, H. K. Brown has erected in Washington 
an equestrian bronze statue of Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott ; 
Miss Ream has executed a statue of Abraham Lincoln, and Dr. 
Horatio Stone has executed marble statues of Hancock, Franklin, 
and Hamilton. Mr. Jones has never done anything for Congress, 
but his nearly-finished bust of the late Chief-Justice Chase, soon 
to be exhibited, will show him to be fully deserving of the com- 
mission. 

The disposition of Congress to adorn the nation's metropolis and 
Capitol with sculpture has now assumed a magnitude that has at- 
tracted the interest of the artists, and made all devotees of true Art 
concerned about the way in which the patronage is bestowed. Un- 
til within a few years, only an occasional order for a picture or 
statue was given to the fortunate artists that happened to be in 
Washington. This is no longer the case. The numerous com- 
missions given each session., and the liberal sums paid, now draw 
here many artists, and in the competition for them the tactics of 
the lobby are too often employed to secure them, and unless Con- 
gress in awarding commissions rejects favouritism, and is governed 
strictly by merit alone, 'Art in Washington is doomed to a capricious 
and humiliating future. . Newspaper critics also have entered the 
field with their particular favourites, and with turgid phrase and pe- 
dantic display of artistic love cry up their merits by bitter abuse of 
the rival candidates. Personal spite takes the place of fair analyti- 
cal discussion of the merits of each. 

The fact is, the majority of Congressmen are unqualified judges 
of art. Many of them never saw a work of Art, or knew anything 
about Art before coming to Washington. Many of them own pic- 



tures and statues, but are no judges of what is excellent in them, 
and many, caring little about such things, give their influence and 
vote to the first applicant. Some of them, acting upon the principle 
of division of offices among several States, are apt to prefer the art- 
ist from their own State, district, or region. 

Chivalrous regard for the softer sex is another element of danger 
in the bestowal of these orders. Works of great national character 
should not be imperilled by a pretty face, and those persuasive fas- 
cinations of manner, beneath which hoary legislators will often melt, 
and vote thousands to the fair pleader, while a trained veteran in 
Art, of rough exterior and unskilled in wire-pulling, may be wholly 
ignored. 

Such are some of the baneful influences that beset a proper and 
impartial allotment of governmental orders for works of Art. The 
effect of the system was shown in the rush of artists and picture- 
owners to Washington during the past session, eager to push their 
chances for orders or sales through Congress during its demoralized 
fever-fit of Art-patronage. Some of their works were thrust into 
the halls of legislation before the very eyes of members. Paintings 
of generals and statesmen, sea-fights, etc., invaded the building, 
and all the machinery of the lobby was set to work in behalf of their 
purchase. A wretched portrait of a late distinguished general even 
got foothold in an appropriation bill for a sum three times greater 
than Charles Elliott charged for a full-length, but was fortunately 
cast out. The contagion spread to the dealers in photographs, 
cakes, worked slippers, and other " notions," that even invaded the 
Old Hall of Representatives, until Architect Clark, armed with the 
scourge of a congressional order, upset the tables of the slipper, 
cake, and candy-dealers, and drove the picture-dealers from the 
temple. It was a great riddance, particularly in the Old Hall, 
henceforth to be devoted to the purposes of an American Walhalla, 
where will be. gathered the statues and busts of the great soldiers 
and civilians of the republic. 

It is curious to compare the present condition of this hall with the 
view of it painted in 1822 by the late Professor Morse, of magnetic- 
telegraph fame, and now on exhibition in the Corcoran Gallery of 



